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Domestic  disappearance  of  corn,  oats,  barley,  afld  grain  sorghums,  plus  wheat  and  rye  fed 
has  increased  sharply  since  October  19m.  This  increase,  resulted  largely  from  the  great  increase 
In  numbers  of  livestock  and  poultry  since  IWO.  The  decline  in  disappearance  during  the  January- 
March  quarter  of  1941*,  compared  with  a  year  earlier,  in  part  reflects  more  efficient  utilization 
of  feed.  It  is  estimated  that  disappearance  of  these  feeds  during  the  present  quarter  (April- 
June),  and  the  next  quarter  ( July-Sept .) w i  1 1  show  a  downward  trend  as  in  the  January-March  quar- 
ter just  past. 
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Table  1.-  Market  prices  of  feeds  axid  livestock-feed  price  ratios, 

 Mar  19^2.  19^3,  and  March-May  19UU  

T9W 


'Unit 


Item 

Grains  : 
Corn  No .  3  Yellow,  Chi cago  .............  :Bu. 

Oats  ITo.  3  White,  Chicago   :  " 

xTo .  3  White,  Minneapolis  " 

Barley,  Uo,  3>  Minneapolis   :  " 

T^heat  'Eo.  2  Hard  lifinter,  Kansas  City  ^ 
Eye  Ho.  2,  Minneapolis  " 
Byproduct  Feeds_  (hagged)  : 

Standard  "bran,  Minneapolis  ,...:Ton 

Chi  cago  :  " 

Buffalo  . ,  " 

Standard  middlings,  Minneapolis  

Chi  cago  " 
Buffalo  " 
Cottonseed  meal,  Ul  pet .protein^ .Mgrnphi s:  " 
Linseed  meal, yl  pet. protein, Minneapolis:  " 
30  pet,  protein,  : 

San  Francisco  ..;  " 

Soyhean  meal,  ^1  pet.  protein,  Chicago  .:  " 
hi  pet.  protein,  Decatur  .:  " 
Peanut  meal ,  ^5  V"^*  protein,  : 

S.  E.  milling  points  :  " 

\7hite  hominy  feed,  Chicago  :  " 

Gluten  feed,  23  pet.  protein,  Chicago  ..:  " 
Tankaf^e,  digester,  60  pet.,  Chicago  " 

Meat  scraps,  Chicago  :  " 

Fish  meal,  San  Francisco  :  " 

Alfalfa  meal,  ITo.  1  fine,  Kansas  City  ..:  " 

Mixed  dairy  feed,  I6  pet.  protein  :  " 

Laying  mash  ,  ..,;  " 


I ndex  of  Feed  Pri_ees 

Feed  grains,  U.  S". ,  1910-ll+=100   , 

Oilseed  meal,  terminal  markets-,  1935~39=100 
Livestock  hj'product  feeds  and  fish  meal, 

terminal  market s r"-J-935-39=100  

Ten  principal  high-protein  feeds, 

terminal  markets,  1935-39=100  ,  

Li vesto ck-Feed  Price  Ratio s. 
Index  lumbers,  1923-42=100  5/ 
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Ko g- CO  rn  ratio ,  Chi  cago  

Beef  steer-corn  ratio,  Chicago  .. 
Butt  erf  at -feed  ratio,  U.  S.  J_/  S/ 
Milk-feed  ratio,  U.  S.  7/  S/  .... 

Egg-feed  ratio_,_  U.  77 


____  ^^'^^y  • 


Mar. 


Apr, 


Cents      Cents      Cents  Cents 


55.2 
50.3 
76.3 
IIU.9 
69.3 
Pol. 
3O0 
39.10 
1+0.90 

36.95 
32.70 
1+0.10 

3U.30 

36.00 
1+1.05 

38.30 
35.20 


106.0 

65.U 
61. u 

gl+.2 
13s. 1 
37.2 
Pol. 

37.75 
39.90 
1+1.65 

37.75 
39.90 
1+1.65 
38.50 
5+3. 50 

1+3.00 
U0.55 


115.5 
80. 5 

79.3 
I3U.5 

165.2 
123.5 
Pol. 

37.75 

39.80 
U1.55 
37.75 

39. 80 

1+1.55 

U8.50 
U5.50 

1+7.00 

51.90 


115.5 

80. 5 

79.5 
131+.9 

161+.0 
127.1 

Pol. 
37.75 

39.80 

1+1.55 
37.75 

39.80 

1+1.55 

1+8.50 
1+5.50 

1+7.00 
51.90 


"May  1] 
Cents 

115.^: 
80. 5 
80.1 

135.0 

I2I+.2 
Pol. 

37.15 

39.30 

1+1.55 

37.?5 
39.S0 
1+1.55 
Us.  50 
1+5.^0 

1+7.  CO 
51.3c 


37.00  2/U8.50  2/1+S.50  2/1+8. 5C 


U6.20     38.00  53.00     53.00  53.0c 

32.00     U6.30  50.00     50.00  50.C': 

26.25     32.50  1+1.50     1+1.50  Ul.F 

7^.00  l/7'4.55  I/7U.55  I/7U.55  I/7U.55 

70.00  1/71.50  1/73.50  1/73-50 

77.50     79.50  79.50     79^50  79.5 

28. C3      32.90  1+7.1+0 

i+i+.oo    52. Uo  59.00 
58.00    _6U.oo  72-, 


1+7.  Uo  117.4c 
59.1+0 

72_.  20  

Pet. 


126 

157 

182 

181+ 

126 

135 

166 

166 

162 

165 

166 

166 

131 

ll+l 

166 

166 

ll+O 

115 

103 

99 

108 

101 

91 

90 

100 

109 

101 

103 

IOI+ 

112 

115 

116 

115 

123 

91 

85 

~  la 

16; 
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6/  J. 
F/  5! 

Grain  prices,  average  for  week  ended  May  13»  'b^'product  feed  prices  as  of  May  If-' 
2/  Bulk  price  plus  allowance  for  "bags,    l/  Processors'  price  at  Chicago  plus  allc'v- 
ance  for  l)ags.    k/  Preliminary.     5/  For  egg-feed  ratio  I933-U2  =  100.     Index  numters 
a"bove  100  indicate  that  ratios  are  favorahle  to  livestock  producers.    G/  For  week 
ended  May  I3.    ]_/  Adjusted  for  seasonal  variation.     8/  Includes  dairy  feed  pajTnents 
which  "began  October  1,  IS^-J,, 
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THE    PEED  SITUATION 
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Summary 

Carry-over  of  feed  grains  at  the  end  of  the  present  feeding  year  will 
proba'bly  'be  the  smallest  for  any  year  since  193?.    Prospects  for  the  19^U 
production  of  feed  grains  appear  to  "be  more  favorahle  than  earlier  in  the 
year.    Widespread  accumulation  of  heneficial  moisture  during  Pebruary,  March, 
and  April,  followed  "by  warm  favorable  farming  weather  in  mid-May  makes  pros- 
pects for  good  yields  brighter.    ¥et  weather  caused  delays  of  from  10  days 
to  3  weeks  in  spring  work,  these  delays  will  probably  result  in  some  shifting 
in  acreages  of  crops  planted  from  those  planned  earlier,    A  smaller  oats 
acreage,  for  instance,  may  be  largely  offset  by  added  corn  and  soybean  acreage, 
however. 

Pasture  and  range  prospects  were  generally  favorable  on  May  1.  Warm 
weather  during  the  first  half  of  May  brought  rapid  growth  to  grass  pastures, 
and  green  feeds  were  becoming  available  in  abundance.     Good  pastures  in  most 
areas  tended  to  ease  the  demand  for  commercial  feeds,  but  available  supplies 
were  still  short  of  total  demand. 


UAl  -  Ij.  - 

Pri-cas  of  feed  concBfffiratas  remained  finn  at  ceiling  levels.  Feed 
grain  and  hay  prices  rec-eived  "by  farmers  adv^ced^slightly  during  the  month 
ended  April  15,  vTith  prices  of  feed  grains  advancing  about  1  cent  per  bushel. 

Carry-over  stocks  of  hay  on  Mas'-  1  were  10. 3  million  tons,  23  percent 
less  than  on  May  i  a  year  ago,  and  5  percent  less  than  the  lO-year  (1933~^2) 
average  carry-over  on  May  1.    Condition  of  tame  hay  on  May  1  was  reported 
very  favorable  and  good  yields  are- possible  during  the  coming  season.  If 
March  1  harvesting  intentions  are- borne  out,  a  tame  hay  crop  of  S5  million 
tons  could  easily  be  obtained.  -  A  crop  this  size  would  be  a  quantity  3  per- 
cent less  per  hay-consuming  animal  unit  on  farms  than  the  production  in  19^3« 
but  k  percent  more  per  hay-consuming  animal  unit  on  fiti^as  than  in  the  , 
10-years  1933-42. 

—  May  23,  19^ 

OUTLOOZ 

BACICG-ROUSnD.-  The  expansion  of  livestock  production  from  19^1 
through  19^3         largely  the  result  of  favorable  prices  to 
producers  and  of  governmental  encouragement  for  large  pro- 
duction of  animal  products  during  wartime.     The  expansion 
was  aided  by  large  feed  crops  and  large  -carry-over  of  feed 
grains,  and,  during  the  past  2  years,  by  heavj--  feeding  of 
wheat  to  livestock.     Supplies  of  .feed  grains  and  byproduct" 
feeds  increased  each  year  from  1936-37  until  19^2-^3,  when 
the  supply  of  these  feeds  was  "the  largest  on  record.  Teed 
crops  v/ere  somewhat .  smaller  in  19^+3  than  in  19^2,  and  the  . 
requirements  of  the  record  number  of  grain— consuming  live- 
stock were  such  that  -an  unprecedented  disappearance  of  all 
-  ..  -      -kinds  of  feed  resulted.    Disappearance  of  corn,  oats,  barLey, 
and  grain  sorghums  in  the  6-mon.th  period  ended  April  1,  19^ 
was  the  largest  on  record  for  that  period,  and  reservea  of 
these  grains  T^ere  reduced  further. 

Stocks  of  Feed  Grains  Sypected  to  be 
Low  Before  ITew-Crop  Grain  Becomes 
Available 

Stocks  of  old  corn,  oats,  and  barley  may  total  only  IS  to  20  million 
.tons  on  July  1.    This  quantity  would  be  the  smallest  for  that  date  since  1937* 
If  disappearance  of  feed  grains  should -continue  relatively  large  during  the 
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■July-Sepi;Sm"ber  quarter ,  and  if  the  19^!-^  production  of  oats  and  "barley .  should 
"be  not  greatly  different  from  that  of  last  year,  stocks  of  corn,  oats,  and 
"barley j  on  October  1  (exclusive  of  nev/  corn  production)  would  total  about 
25  to  27  million  tons.    This  quantity  v/ould  also  he  the  smallest  for  that 
date  since  1937  when  21.5  million  tons  were  on  hand,  and  would  he  slightly 
less  than  the  lO-year  (1932-^1)  pre-war  average  of  28.6  million  tons.  In 
the  next  feeding  season,  there  will  he  much  less  wheat  available  for  feed. 
The  quantity  of  feed  grain  available  for  the  ISUk-k^  feeding  year  probably 
vdll  not  be  much  larger  than  I9UU  feed  grain  production  plus  imports.  The 
influence  of  weather  during  the  planting  season  cannot  be  v/holly  determined 
at  this  time,  but  present  indications  are  that  a  smaller  oats  acreage  has 
been  planted  than  was  indicated  on  March  1.    Hov/ever,  a  larger  corn  acreage 
may  make  up  the ■ difference  or  even  possibly  more  than  offset  the  reduction 
from  March  1  oats  acreage  intentions. 

19^^  Crop  Prospects  Improved  but 
Delayed  Spring  Work  Me.y  Result 
■  _In  Some  hbd''j;'_ed.  Acreage 

Although  it  is  too  early  for  accurate  determination  of  production,  the 
heavy  precipitation  of  the  past  3  months  has  materially  improved  the  outlook 
for  pastures,  ranges,  and  hay  crops.    The  growing  season  to  mid-May  this  year 
over  much  of  the  country  has  been  about  the  same  as  in  19^3  but  less  favorable 
than  in  lSk2o    Lower. than  normal  temperatures  held  back  growth  early  in  the 
season,  but  .with  warm  weather  now,  good  growth  is  indicated. 

Excessively  wet  weather  over  large  areas  during  March  and  April  caused 
much  delay  in  .spring  work  on  farms.   ,¥ith  a  late  start,  farmers  will  have  to 
make  r-^pid  progress  during  the  next  few  weeks  if  they  complete  the  plowing 
and  p]ant'>r/^  of  the  eam.e  acreages  of  crops  which  they.  haA  earlier  planned. 
Diif icultie-s  of  obtaining  extra  help  at  this  time  be:cause  of  "the  diminished 
agricultural  labor  reserve,  together  with  the  delays- .and  uncertainties  of 
securiug  needed  s-app-lies,  services,  an-d  repairs-,  indicate  the  possibility  of 
a  reduction-  in  tc tfil«  pl.-nted  acreage  from  that  indicated  in  the  Prospective 
Planting. Ko-jjort  of  ^'-arch  ,1,/  This  does-  not  mean  that  .acreages  for  each  crop 
may  be  reduced,  however.     It  is  probable  that  some  of-  .the  acreage  intended  to 
...be  planted  to  oats  will  be  planted  to  other  crops,  such  as  corn  and  soybeans, 
which  can  be  planted  in  May  or  June. 

From  Nebraska  southward,  the  acreages  of  corn  and  sorghums  are  likely 
to  be  increased  over  March  1  intentions,  with  acreages  of  some  crops  limited 
by  seed  si\p-o"i.ies »    Prom  Iowa  and  Missouri  eastward  to  Ohio,  some  hay  meadows 
and  pastu.?:55  which  farmers  had  intended  to  plow  will  be  left,  but  corn  and 
soybeans  a''-3  expected  to  be  extensively  substituted  for  the -unplanted  oats, 
where  farrnox-s  are  able  to  meet  the  additional  labor  and  equipment  requirements 

Pasture  P/^^^'oects  G-enerally 

Pav or on  ^.icy  _1  •  -  ' 

Pasture  prospects  on  May  1  for  the  country  as  a  whole  were  encouraging, 
notwithstanding  the  slovmess  of  feed  grovirth  for  that  time  of  year.    Growth  of 
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grass  feed  in  central  and  northern  sections  was  delayed  "because  of  cool  vreather 
"but,  with  the  exception  of  a  few  scattered  areas,,  the  moisture  situation  was 
exceptionallj^  favorable,  and  with  the  corning  of  v;armer  weather'  green'  f^ed  is 
expected  to  "become  freely  available*    Cn  May  1  the  condition  of  past^jj*es 
(based  on  crop  reporters    apprcV.  sal  o-f"  ford  availrible  or  in  prospect)  averaged 
79  pe^-ent  of  ''no-iu:,^!'- ,  a  condition  one  point  (li 3  poj-cent )  rore  favorable 
than  on  the  ssaue  date  last  year  and  5  points  (6.8  percent)  above  the  1933-^2 
average  for  May  1. 

Compared  with  other  recent  years,  pasture  condition  on  May  1  was 
slightly  less  favorable  than  the  condition  at  the  same  time  in  193S,  19^1» 
and  19^2  —  seasons  when  pasture  growth  was  further  advanced  on  May  1. 

In  a  few  areas  pasture  condition  on  May  1  was  poor.     In  Minnesota, 
ITorth  Dakota,  and  part  of  Montana,  pasture  growth  was  delayed  considerably 
by  cool  weather  and  to  some  extent  by  deficiency  of  moisture.     In  southern 
and  western  Texas  a  late  March  freeze  and  subnormal  April  rainfall,  together 
with  high  \7inds,  materially  reduced  the  range  condition  for  this  time  of  year. 
In  central  California  a.  cool  dry  April,  following  dry  weather  earlier  in  the 
season,  caused  a  further  decline  of  pastures  and  ranges  to  the  lowest  for 
May  1  since  1931- 


Region 


ITorth  Atlantic 
East  North  Central 
West  North  Central 
South  Atlantic  .... 
South  Central  . . , . . 

Western  , 

United  States  . . . . 


Pasture 

and  hay 

conditions 

on  May  1 

,  19^» 

with  comparisons 

Pasture 

lane  hay 

Average: 
1933-^2: 

I9U3 

:  19UU  : 

•  • 

Average: 
1933-^2: 

19^3  : 

• 

I9UU 

Percent 

Percent 

Percent 

Percent 

Percent 

Percent 

72.9 
76.2 
69.6 

75.2 
7U.ll 
7S.6 

77.5 
76.2 

7S.7 

73.2 
76.6 
85.6 

82.0 
8I4.I 

72. 5 
8U.3 
78. 3 
72.7 

81.6 
79.0 
73.U 
75.7 
7U.O 
8U.3 

82.5 
80.8 
79.1 

76.5 
75.2 
87.2 

8U.9 

25.9 
81. 5 

82.8 

72.7 
82.8 

7^.^ 

78. U 

ISA 

78. U 

80.8 

82.9 

Parm  Stocks  of  Hay  23  Percent  Under 
Year  Ago ;  19^44  Crop  Prospects 
Pavorable  on  May  1 


The  carry-over  of  all  hay  on  farms  on  May  1  is  reported  at  about  10. 3 
million  tons.    This  is  . 3  nillion  tons  or  23  percent  less  than  on  May  1,  19^3 
and  .5  million  tons  less  than  the  10-year  (1933~U2)  average  carry-over  on 
May  1.    Principal  contributing  factors  for  the  smaller  carry-over  of  hay  this 
year  were  the  increased  numbers  of  livestock  and  unusually  heavy  feeding  result' 
ing  from  the  late,  cold  spring.     Some  substitution  of  additional  quantities  of 
hay  may  have  been  made  in  place  of  feed  concentrates  in  areas  where  procure- 
ment of  concentrates  has  been  difficult. 
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Condition  of  wild  hay  on  May  1  ^7as  not  reported,  "but  condition  of  tame 
hay  at  that  tine  was  83  percent  of  "normal"  compared  rath.  81  percent  a  year 
ago,  and  vdth  the  10-year  (1933-U2)  average  of  78  percent.    Tame  hay  condition 
on  May  1  was  "better  than  or  equal  to  the  10-year  average  in  all  States  except 
Maine,  Connecticut,  Minnesota,  Montana,  Nev;  Mexico,  and  California.  The 
abundance  of  surface  moisture  indicates  possible  favorable  yields.    If  farmers 
cut  as  many  areas  as  indicated  in  the  March  intentions  report  (59»9  million 
acres),  the  crop  of  tame  hay  could  easily  be  as  much  as  85  million  tons  this 
year.    This  ;70uld  be  2  million  tons  less  than  in  19^3 «  from  about  2  percent 
smaller  acreage  than  last  year,  and  about  10  million  tons  more  than  the  1933"^'^2 
average  production  from  an  average  of  about  57  million  acres.    It  v/ould  be 
equal  to  about  .98  ton  per  hay-consuming  animal  unit  expected  to  be  on  farms 
next  January  1  compared  with  a  1.01  ton  production  per  hay-consuLiing  animal 
unit  in  19^3»         with  the  10-year  (l933'"^2)  average  production  of  .9^  ton  per 
hay-consuj;iing  animal  unit  on  farms. 

EECMT  DE"\rELOPMEirrS 

Feed  Grains  Continue  Moving  to 
Market  in  Small  "Vo  lume 

Receipts  of  feed  grains  at  primary  markets  during  April  continued  light 
in  relation  to  demand,  but  the  volume  appeared  to  be  slightly  more  favorable 
in  early  May.    Receipts  at  primary  markets  increased  slightly  after  May  1. 
Receipts  of  corn  at  12  primary  markets  during  April  amounted  to  8.1  million 
bushels,  compared  with  15.7  million  bushels  in  March,  and  with  26. U  million 
bushels  in  April  19^3.    Receipts  of  U,9  million  bushels  of  oats  at  the  same 
narkets  during  April  were  about  700,000  bushels  less  than  in  March,  and  3.5 
million  bushels  less  than  during  April  19^3«    Barley  receipts  at  four  terminal 
narkets  during  April  amounted  to  3,1  million  bushels,  an  increase  of  about  2.9 
million  bushels  more  than  March  receipts,  and  about  the  same  as  in  April  19^3* 

Weekly  receipts  of  corn  at  primary  markets  had  increased  by  mid-May, 
and  receipts  for  the  week  ended  May  12  were  higher  than  for  any  week  since 
March  25.    Most  of  the  increase  in  shipments  is  attributable  to  the  movement 
of  corn  sold  to  processors  under  provisions  of  the  corn  "freeze"  order. 
Receipts  of  oats  at  the  same  primary  markets  had  increased  slightly  by  mid- 
Hay,  with  volume  received  during  the  week  ended  May  12  larger  than  for  either 
of  the  2  previous  weeks. 


Table  3»~  Feed  grains:    Receipts  at  primary  markets, 
April  1938-U3,  February-April  19UU   


Item 


Average 
193S-il2 


April 
I9U2 


I9U3 


Feb. 


'19W 
Mar. 


Apr, 


1,000  bu.  1,000  bu.  1,000  bu.  1,000  bu.  1,000  bu.  1,000  bu. 


Corn,  12  narkets  l/ 
Qats,  12  narkets  l/ 

!Eky.  ^  markets  _2/  

Conpiled  from  reports  of  the  Tfer  Food  Administration. 


20,3i+U 

^.577 
5,001 


30,566 

5.^93 
^,812 


26,358 
8,U03 
9,212 


31,101+ 
8,8UU 


15,676 

5,558 
6,211 


8,100 
i+,866 
9.078 


Chicago,  Milwaukee,  Minneapolis,  Duluth,  St,  Louis,  Kansas  City,  Peoria,  Omaha, 
-ndianapolis,  Sioux  City,  St.  Joseph,  and  7/ichita. 
2/  Minneapolis,  Milwaukee,  Chicago,  and  Duluth. 
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Processors  Receiving  Corn  Under 
"freeze"  Order 

Effective  April  25,  igU^i,  for  a  period  of  60  days  (or  until  80  million 
"bushels  of  corn  are  obtained)  sales  of  corn  from  farms  or  elevators  in  125 
designated  co\inties  in  Nebraska,  Iowa,  Minnesota,  Illinois,  and  Indipjia  were 
restricted,  with  certain  exceptions,  to  Commodity  Credit  Corporation.  Purpose 
of  the  program  is  to  obtain  supplies  of  corn  for  industrial  processors  pro- 
ducing corn  products  for  war  uses.    During  the  29-day  period  from  the  -effectiv 
date  of  the  program  through  May  23,  a  total  .of  about  50'^  million  bushels  of 
corn  had  been  pledged  to  be  sold  in  the  designated  area.    By  States,  the 
approximate  quantity  of  corn  pledged  during  the  period  was  -as  follows: 
Illinois,  20.6  million  bushels;  Nebraska,  k.J,  million  bushels;  Minnesota,  2.1 
million  bushels;  Indiana,  0.9  million  bushels;  andlowa,  22.5  million  bushels, 

Through  the  29-day  period  from  April  25  to  May  23  a  total  of  approxi- 
mately lU,9  million  bushels  of  corn  had  been  purchased  by  processors 
authorized  by  Commodity  Credit  Corporation  to  procure  corn  under  the  program. 
Whether  the  program  will  continue  in  effect  for  the  full  60  days  as 
stipulated  in  the  order  (WJ'O  98)  depends  upon  the  rapidity  with  wMch  the  80 
million  bushels  of  corn  is  released  from  farms  to  CCC  or  the  authorized 
processors  acting  for  CCC. 

Commodity  Credit  Corporation  Has  Loans  On 
Less  Corn  This  Year  Thaji  Last 

Commodity  Credit  Corporation,  through  May  6,  19^^,  had  completed 
6,569  loans  on  7,37U,OU8  bushels  of  19U3-crop  corn.    A  total  of  $6,211,950 
was  advanced  on  these  loans,  or  .an  average  amount  of  8U  cents  per  bushel. 
On  the  same  date  last  year  a  total  of  ^7,766  loans  had  been  completed  on 
56,1^7.190  bushels  of  corn,  at  an  average  loan  rate  of  about  77 •5  cents  per 
bushel.     In  the  19^1  program  105,7^5  loans  were  completed  on  110,9  million 
bushels  in  the  amount  of  $80, 91''+, 979  or  an  average  amoiint  of  73  cents  per 
bushel. 

Unusually  Wet  Weather  During  Pr.st  ^  Months  ■ 
In  Contrast  to  Dry  Fall 


The  country  experienced  unusually  wet  weather-  diiring  February,  March, 
April,  and  early  May.     This  vras  in  contrast  to  the  fall  months  of  19^+3*  which 
were  characterized  by  widespread  dryness.    While  the  dryness  was  unfavorable 
for  the  seeding  and  germination  of  winter  grains,  it  facilitated  the 
harvesting  of'  crops  and  allowed  advantageous  utilization  of  pastures  and 
ranges.,  January  was  also  a  dry  months  with  .only  83  percent  of  normal 
precipitant  ion  for  the  country  as  a  whole.    The  succeedingi3  months  showed 
almost  a  complete  reversal,  having  precipitation  of  125  percent  of  normal  in 
February,  125  percent  in  March,  and  ikO  percent  in  ^pril.-. 

In  most  of  the  important  midwestern  agricultxiral  aceas,  the  accumrdatei 
precipitation  (from  the  first  of  February  to  mid-May)  was  .-extremely  large.  ; 
Excessive  rainfall  in  a  large  area  of  the  Midwest  during  late  Jipril  and  early 
May  resulted  in  extensive  flooding,,  with  the  result  that  an  estimated  200,000 
acres  of  wheat  in  Missouri  and  Illinois  were  destroyed  or  damaged.  April 
raiafall  was  above  normal  in  38  Sta^tes  and  temperatures  .were  below  normal 
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in  about  an  equal  area.  Deficiencies  in  moisture  conditions  as  of  May  1  were 
notable  only  in  scattered  areas  of  the  country 

RECENT  OOVERMENT  ACTIONS 

Soybean  Meal  From  I9UU  Crop  Rjserved 
for  Soybean  Producers 


The  War  Food  Administration  announced  on  April  5  that  a  portion  of  the 
soybean  meal  "produced  from  soybeans  harvested  in  19^'+  would  be  set  aside  for 
sale  to  soybean  producers.    Each  soybean  grovrer  will  be  given  an  opportunity 
to  obtain  the  equivalent  in  meal  of  the  quantity  of  the  19^'^-crop  soybeans 
he  produces  and  sells,  or  a  quantity  sufficient  to  fill  the  feeding  require- 
ments for  his  livestock,  whichever  is  smaller. 

Oilmeal  Set-Aside  Continued  at  20  Percent  ... 
V  ^.-^L'^-.^i:  Rplaxation  of  Order 
Re  strict  lo-^  Soybean  Meal  Shipments 

»  ■ 

The  20  percent  set-aside  on  oilseed  meal,  which  has  been  in  effect 
during  each  month  since  last  December,  is  to  be  continued  through  JTine. 
Allocation  of  set-aside   oilmeals   by  WFA  during  May  amounted  to  99,000  tons. 
It  is  estimated  that  allocations  for  the  month  of  June  will  be  somewhat  less 
than  May  allocations,  probably  amounting  to  not  more  than  85,Q00  to  90,000 
tons. 

The  WFA  has  announced  that  after  June  1,  shipments  and  deliveries  of 
soybean  meal  may  be  made  into  Arkansas,  Louisiana,  Oklahoma,  Texas,  New 
Mexico,  Arizona,  Nevada,  California,  and  Tennessee.     This  announcement 
(ampnrinent  cf  Dir'^-^-tor's  Order  U  to  WFO  9)  is  a  partial  relaxation  of  an  order 
issTj-aJ.  in  January  19'+^  to  prevent  accumulation  or  cross-shipment  of  oilseed 
meal  stocks  resulting  fro:u  shipment  of  soybepjas  to  Soiithern  mills  for 
processing.     The  season  of  hea.viest  protein  meal  production  in  the  South  is 
now  c-,er,  pnd  the  ^estric  l-ions  on  shipments  and  deliveries  of  this  meal  to 
the  r.V'Ove  States  ar^  n^  longer  neededv    iStates  still  remaining  under  provision 
of  the  restrictior;  order  are  North  Carolina,  South  Carolina,  Georgia,  Florida, 
Alabama,  aud  Mississippi, 

Ceiling  Prices  Reduced  on  Heavy  Hogs  . 

As  Feed  Conservation  Measure  ■  •  .  - 

In  an  effort  to  discourage  the  use  of  corn  and  other  grains  in  bringing 
hogz  up  to  :.Dp.vy,  "i.mecc i' omical  wei-ghts,  the  -Office  of  Price  Administration 
reduced  ceil'.ng  -orfces  .ju  hogs  weigiiing  more  tlcs.ii  2hO  pcunds  live  vreight  by 
75  cents  p;?'j.  hundred  pounds,  effective  May  I5.  ■  5'ormerly,  the  ceiling  price 
on  all  hog:-,  at  Chicago,  was  $1^,75  psr  hiindred  pounds.    The  new  lower  ceiling 
price,  Chiorgo  basis,  for  hogs  weighing  more  than  2U0  pounds  is  $1^.00  per 
per  h-judrcd  pounds  live  weight.    Ceiling  prices  for  hogs  weighing  2^0  pounds 
or  less  remain  unchajiged  at  $1^.75. 

The  action  of  reducing  ceiling  prices  on  heavier  hogs  is  not  expected 
to  have  appreciable  .effect  on  the  market,  since  butcher  hog  prices  are  con- 
siderably below  ceiling  prices,  and  other  hog  prices  also  are  lower  than  the 
permitted  ceilings.    Hog  prices  are  likely  to  advance  in  the  late  summer,  and 
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this  action  will  tend  to  discourage  the  feeding  of  hogs  to  unueually  heavy 
weights,  a  trend  which  had  heen  evident  for  at  least  the  last  3  years.  The 
average  weight  of  hogs  slaughtered  under  Federal  inspection  in  19^3  was  251+ 
pounds,  8  pounds  heavier  than  in  19^2  and  2h  pounds  heavier  than  the ' average  in 
the  5-year  (1935-39)  period.    During  19'+3,  when  feed  conditions  were  relatively 
favorahle  for  the  country  as  a  whole,  farmers  were  encouraged  "by  economic 
conditions  in  feeding  hogs  to  heavy  weights.    Favorahle  hog-corn  price  ratios 
existed,  relatively  large  feed  grain  reserves  were  on  hand,  and  comparatively- 
large  crops  were  harvested.    Hog  marketing  gluts  during  the  winter  of  I9U3, 
however,  and  a  temporary  extension  in  the  price  support  weight  range  to 
include  hutcher  hogs  weighing  up  to  33O  pounds  were  factors   influencing  the 
feeding  of  hogs- to  heavier  than  usual  weights  until,  April  I9UU,  when  the  19^3 
spring  pig  crop  had  heen  virtually  all  marketed. 

<<iUANTITIES  OF  FEED  CONCEIJTMES  FED 


Increased  attention  given  to  the  feed  situation  during  recent  months 
has  included  ohservations  and  queries  relative  to  the  importance  of  various 
feed  concentrates  in  supplying  the  feed  requirements  of  livestock  (including 
poultry).    No  attempt  is  made  here  to  distinguish  between  or  evaluate  the 
nutritive  values  of  the  various  feeds.     The  aim  is  to  present  the  quantities 
of  each  estim'ated  to  have  "been  utilized  as  feed. 

Each  of  the  components  making  up  our  sunply  of  concentrate  feeds  is 
valuable,  not  only  in  providing  nutrients  for  a  balanced  livestock  diet,  but 
also  in  furnishing  a  share  in  greater  total  supplies  of  feed  availa.ble  for 
livestock  requirements. 

Tables  U  and  5  show  estimated  disappearance  as  livestock  feed  of  the 
various  kinds  of  feed  concentrates  for  which  data  are  available.    For  compara- 
bility the  annual  disappearance  of  each  has  been  converted  to  a  "feeding  year" 
basis  beginning  October  1. 

The  volume  of  byproducts  fed  to  livestock  has  been  upward  for  many  years 
(table  5).    Notable  in  this  respect  is  the  increase  in  utilization  of  the 
oilseed  cake  and  meal  group.     Important  increases  for  individual  feeds  are 
shown  for  soybean  cake  and  meal,  linseed  cake  and  meal,  gluten  feed  and  meal, 
alfalfa  meal,  and  brewers'  and  distillers'  dried  grains.    The  recent  large 
increase  in  production  of  soybeans,  increased  processing  of  corn,  and  the 
greater  recovery  of  dried  grains  in  distilleries  and  breweries  have  been 
important  factors  in  making  available  larger  quantities  of  byproduct  feeds. 
Reductions  in  the  quantities  of  some  byproduct  fp'jds  fed  during  the  current 
feeding  year  are  not  necessarily  due  to  reduced  production.    In  some  cases  at 
least,  they  are  a  result  of  the  greater  food  utilization  of  the  product  or  the 
products  from  vrhich  the  byproduct  feed  is  produced.     The  relatively  short 
supply  of  feed  grains  at  present  in  relation  to  demand  for  those  feeds  has 
been  a  factor  in  the  increased  feeding  of  some  byproduct  feeds  in  the  19^3"^^ 
feeding  year.    The  relative  short  supply  of  feed  grains  compared  with  that  of 
high  protein  feeds  may  have  limited  the  use  of  some  high  protein  feeds  by  the 
mixed  feeds  industry.    Adoption  of  standard  formulas  by  some  mixers,  and 
Government  limitation  on  annual  use  of  protein  by  the  feed  mixers,  would  cause 
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snallor  quantities  of  hhrja  protein  feeds  to  "bo  used  when  carlDchydrate "f eed 
supplies  care  short. 

In  addition  to  the  Gstir.vatcd  livestock  feed  use  of  the  byproduct  feeds 
shown  in  table  5>  aii'^  other  ainor  mill  produpts  not  shovm,  is  the  important  ' 
utiliz'ition  of  milk  and  milk  products  on  faras  v/here  produced.    Althou£;h  no 
conplote  data  are  available  pn  the  volume  fed,   it  is  estimated  thr.t  in  recent 
11     years  an  avera{,-e  of  about  1.3  million  tons  (dry  equivalent  basis)  of  milk 
and  milk  products  have  been  fed  amniTil-ly  on  farms  where  produced. 

Note :    Comments  and  sugt^estions  on  this  and  other  features  of  "The  Fe'ed 
Situation"  arc  welcomed  by  the  Bureau  of  Agricultural  Economics.  Please 
address  such  communications  to:    Bureau  of  Agricultural  Jlconomics, 
V/ashington  25,  D.  C,    ,  ; 

Table  k,-  Feed  grains:    Estimated  consumption  for  feed, 
year  beginning  October  1,  lSyj)-hk 


Year 

■  Corn 

.  Oats 

Barley 

oeginning 
^Oct. 

;  y 

•       2/  ^ 

2/ 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

tens 

tons 

tons 

I533-3U 

'  63,156 

9.556 

1,772 

i+l+,157 

2. 711 

2,129, 

1935-36 

.55,776 

15,227 

3,719 

1936-37 

^2,5^1 

13,295 

2,557 

-  1937-32 

56,^74 

16,115 

2,920 

»  193B-39 

52,612 

15,196 

^,556 

1939-^0 

62,421 

lU,l6l 

U,3S9 

19Ho-iil 

63,353 

12,057 

5 , 600 

rc  19'll-^2  . 

70,210 

16,751 

6,105 

19^2-^3 

23,022 

20,255 

7,249 

33,2^5 

12,381 

5,557 

'j-ra,in 
scrghms 

3/  

1 , 000 

tors 

1',  UbU 
U72 
I,  560 
796 

1,792 

1,  U07 
2,254 
3,o6S 

2,911 

2 ,  M  2k 

1/^paront  disappcarrjice  for  feed  b--,scd  on  production  of  "all  corn"  and  stockF 
at  te^-inning  of  season,  less  not  exports,  consumption  for  food  and  othor  uses,, 
and  stocks  at  end  of  season.  . 

2/  Apparent  disappearance  for  feed  determined  as  in  footnote  1,  adjurtod  to  an 
Octobor  1  crop  yoar  basis  from  the  crop  year  beginning  July  1  for  oats,  wheat", 
-".nd  rye,  and  June  1  for  barley,  ■ 
e  3/  Production  less  an  allowanico  for  seed  and  exports.  .  .    •  - 

II  Anount  fod  on  farms.  '  ' 

5/ Prolininary  estimate. 


I'.'heat  '. 

2/  ; 

Rye  ', 

2/  ; 

Buck- 

whe.at 

V 

:  Total 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

l.OCO 

tons 

tons 

tons 

tons 

3,363. 

162 

io4 

79. 583 

3.001; 

392 

133 

.59  ,'001 

3,^33. 

420 

115 

20  ,:3io 

2,531 

321 

79 

62,120 

4,502 

532 

26 

22,595 

3.9^0 

523 

89 

24,703 

3,271 

449 

71 

26,769 

2,44i 

475 

94 

92,274 

^'.793 

641 

93 

102,259 

12,720 

695 

92 

127; 610 

13,320 

672 

139 

123,732 

3 
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:         TalDle  5,-  Byproduct  feeds:    Sstin.-^.tcd  use  for  feed,  1932-33  to  19^3-UU 


Year 
TDeginning 
Oct. 


1932 
1933 
193^ 
1935 
1936 
1937 
193s 
1939 
19^0 
1941 
I9U2 
I9U3  ^1 


V/heat 
millf Beds 


1,000 

tons 


U,36S 
^,268 
>+.^i3 

^.570 

^,773 
U,6Uo 
U,S12 
^'•,610 

5.ir9 
5,600 


G-luten 
feed  and 

 neal 

1,000 

tons 

589 
577 

588 
510 
545 
567 
6lU 

759 
962 
969 
925 


I'll  11  products  1/ 


Rico     ;3rGv;Fr3'  and:  Brr.ed  and 
□ill-  :distillcrs'   :nolasscs  2/ : 
foods  ;  dried  j^rains;  "boot  pvlp; 


Alf  p.lfa 
■  neal 


Total 


1,000 
tons 

100 
S6 
89 
88 
108 
I2U 
12!+ 
120 
125 
125 
II15 

lUo 


1,000 
tons 


339 
3I+1 

253 
253 
265 
32^ 
51U 
"^89 
9k) 


1,000 

tons 

262 
282 
2U9 
228 
290 
■  2^0 

339 
286 
322 
29s 
300 
165 


1,000 
tons 

19^ 
23^-^ 
205 
234 

359 
232 
300 
383 

575 
62^5 
650 


1,000 
tons 

3/5,513 
3/5,^^7 
5/5,^00 
6,267 
6.278 
5.S98 
6.356 
6,^10 
6,767 

7,084 

7,S17 
8,120 


Oils 

led  Cairo 

"■.nd  iViO: 

.1 

A^iinal 

piotcins 

Year 

*  • 

Tankage 

■begiiiirig 

Cotton-: 

S07- 

:  Lin- 

'peanut 

'Copra 

[Total; 

and 

:  Fish 

\  Driod 

Oct. 

seed  : 

"bean 

:  seed 

neat 

:  ne-il 

'  nilk 

!  Total 

scra.p  2/ 

;  i/ 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

J. ,  COO 

1 , 000 

1,000 

1,000 

tons 

tons 

tons 

tons 

tens 

tens 

tons 

tons 

tons 

tons 

1932 

1,680 

113 

202 

16 

95 

2,106 

650 

120 

115 

835 

1933 

1,700 

QO 

1U2 

11 

117 

2,069 

662 

153 

120 

935 

193^ 

1,524 

279 

202 

112 

2,l6U 

57^ 

1S9 

125 

838 

1935 

1.719 

627 

26U 

4[i 

128 

2,786 

6U3 

2U5 

125 

1,0.13 

1936 

2,099 

273 

67 

137 

3,122 

634 

235 

■  135 

1,0'^U 

1937 

2,332 

73^ 

177 

Us 

118 

3,^09 

608 

218 

lUo 

966 

1938 

2,013 

1,0U4 

20 '-^ 

75 

129 

3,U64 

667 

238. 

135 

1,040 

1939 

1,762 

1,290 

39^ 

3S 

179 

3.663 

723 

232 

150 

1,1x0 

I9H0 

1,862 

1.51^ 

740 

137 

17^ 

4,U27 

811 

262 

IU5 

1,2.8 

19^1 

;  1,821 

1.770 

891 

71 

70 

^,623 

87U 

208 

125 

l,,v07 

19^2 

2.079 

3,013 

795 

109 

34 

6,030 

832 

187 

105 

1 .  i^U 

19^3  ^/ 

1,850 

2,820 

1,025 

115 

35 

5.Si+5 

900 

183 

105 

irL38 

!_/  Other  nill  products  :i0t  listed  include  screenings,  honiny  and  oat  foods,  etc., 

for  which  statistics  are  inconplotc, 

2 1  Does  not  include  noist  sugar  beot  p^olp. 

3/  SivClusivo  of  brev/crs'  and  d.istillors'  dried  grains. 

5/  Prelininr.ry  ostinates. 

5/  Sstinatod  on  oasis  of  Census  roriorts. 

6^/  Includes  d-riod  skin  nilk,   outter.iilk,  a::id  d.riod  v^hey  for  feed,  iDut  docs  not 
include  any  nilk  or  nilk  products  fed.  on  farns,     Farn  utilization  of  nilk  and  nilk 
products  in  rocont  years  is  estinatoa  at  about  1,800,000  tons  drj^  equivalent. 
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Table  6.-  ¥heat  ,and  com:     CoFjnodity  Credit  Corporation  stocks  at 
"beginning  of  year  or  month,  and  sales  for  feed,  19^2-UU 


Year 
and 
month  i 


Stocks  at  beginning 
 of  period 


Corn 


i;7heat  l/ 


Sales  for  livestock  feed 


Corn 


Wheat 


Total  in 
56-pound 
bushels 


; 1,000  bushels  1,000  bushels  1,000 ^bushels  1,000  bushels  1,000  bushels 


I9U2  ; 

151, 46g 

160,355 

75.19^ 

102,59s 

185,121 

i9'+3 

31,5^7 

2U7,U6S 

U5,6Uo 

Ul9,6U2 

U95.256 

19^+^         .  ; 

Jan, 

1.379 

92,315  . 

280 

l7,6lU 

19,152 

leb,  ; 

1,099 

87,106  ' 

37 

11,3;36 

12,183 

Mar.  ; 

366 

117,652  ' 

86 

15,243 

l6,Ul8 

Apr.  : 

1,109 

iiU,o!+6 

1 20,362 

21 , 816 

May  ,  ; 

858 

117,863 

2/(32,000) 

1/  Based  on  reports  of  regional  directors. 

Prior  to 

May  1943  based 

on  reports 

of  custodians. 
2/  Preliminary  estimate. 


Table  J,-  Domestic  disappearance  of  four  feed  grains  plus 
wheat  and  rye  fed,  by  quarters,  I929-3O  to  19^3-44 


Year 
.  I  beginning 
?!  Oct. 


1929-  30 

1930-  31 
1951-32 

1932-  33 

1933-  3^- 
193^35 

1935-  36 

1936-  3T 

1937-  3S 

1938-  39 

1939-  ^0 
19^0-Ur 
I9iii_ii2 
19^2-^3 
l9U3_i4  2/ 


Oct. -Dec.  1/ 


1,000  tons 

Ul',158 
36',  793 

39.^19 
^5.30^ 
^9,160 

29',  kzk 
32,70U 

30.316 
3^,926 

3^,5S6 
37,237 
37,817 
38,163 

46,U71 
51,628 


(Data  for 

cover  page) 

:    Jan. -Mar,  : 

Apr. -June  : 

July- Sept.  : 

Total 

1,000  tons 

1,000  tons 

1,000  tons 

1,000  tons 

24,723- 

16,855 

17,329 

100,065 

■  23,557 

15,512 

•  •  1-5, 006 

90,868 

26,7^5 

16,181 

•  '  •  -17, '916 

100,261 

27,910 

19.87^ 

•  ■  -16,655 

107,7^3 

22, 873' 

15. 718 

•  •  -10,  S76 

88,627 

16,020- 

1-1,199 

•  •  ll-.  577 

68 , 220 

24,72^- 

1-7.876 

•  •  -15,069 

90.372 

■  18,0^7 

13.137 

••   -10,583  ••• 

72,083 

23,779 

16,378 

•     16,727-  - 

31,810 

25,265 

16.933 

17,^07 

94,191 

25,333 

17,083  ■ 

.  16,918 

96,626 

•  25,665 

19,927  •• 

•  19,399 

102,808 

32,069 

22,649 

21,9^7 

llU,S2S 

36,65^ 

28,872 

28,713 

140,710 

35,^28 

!_/  Includes  corn  in  silage, 
2/  Preliminary, 
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lahle  S.-  Hay  supply  and  consumption,  nunliers  of  hay-consuning  animal  units, 
and  supply  and  disappearance  per  animal  unit  in  the  United  States,  1938-4^ 


Year 
"beginning 
May 

-  xroduc— 
!  tion 

■  Carry- 
over from 
previous, 
year 

Supply 
(produc- 
tion plus 
carry- 
over) 

;  Disap- 
:  pearance 

Supply 
per 
:  animal 
:  unit 

Disap^ 
pearance 
per 
animal 
unit 

Hay 
consuming 

anima.l 
■  units  Oil 

farms 
0  an  .11/ 

•  1,000 
;  tons 

1,000  ■ 
tons 

1,000 
tons 

1,000 

•tons 

Tons 

Tons 

Thousands 

Average  ; 
1938-i+2 

9^,UlU 

12,893 

107, 307 

9^,288 

1-33 

1.17 

80,856 

19^1 
19^2 ■  . 
I9U3 
I9UU 

9^,238 
>  105,295 

99,5^3 
2/95,000 

12,95^ 

11„260 

■-  i3,Uos 

10,28i+ 

107,192 
116,555 

112,951 
105, 28U 

95.932 
103,1^7 
102,667 

1.28 

1.35 
1.29 

1.15 
1.20 
1.17 

.  S3. ^99 
.  S6,18U 
87,6Ui 

1/  Thousand  head  (horses  +  mules  +  milk "cows  +  0^75  other-  cattle  +  0.12  sheep), 
2/  Estimate  based  on  May  1  prospective  harvested  acreage  of  tame  hay  plus  10- 
year  average  of  wild  hay. 

TalDle  9.-  Production 
April  I9U2  f 

and  stocks  of  specified  "byproduct  feeds, 
.nd  I9U3,  and  February-April  19^^ 

Item 

Apr. 

I9UU 

:     1942    :  1943 

:  Feb. 

:    Mar.  : 

Apr. 

:  1,000  1,000 

;  tons  tons 

Production  "  •  : 

Cottonseed  cake  and  meal   ;  97.0  95*9 

Soybean  cake  and  meal  :    35S«5 

Linseed  cake  and  meal   :    58. i+ 

Peanut  caJce  and  meal   :  2.1  8,5 

Copra  cake  and  meal   :    ^.7 

Gluten  feed  and  meal   :  83. U  8U.  5 

Brewers'   dried  grains   :  13.^  18.6 

Distillers'  dried  grains   :  3I.7  29. 1 

Wheat  millfeeds   ;  3UO.O  U11.7 

Rice  millfeeds   :  8.5  7.8 

Stocks,  end  of  month  : 

Cottonseed  cake  and  meal   :  312»0  3S-3 

Peanut  cake  and  meal   :  ^.6  2.7 


1,000 
tons 


155. U 
35s. U 
S3-9 
9.6 
3.6 
82.8 
15.3 
32.5 
U52.O 
12.5 

69.^ 

U.o 


1,000 
tons 


128.0 
370.1 
90.9 
9.7 
2.2 

js.k 

19.0 
3S.3 
^52.6 
10.9 

63. 8 
3.8 


1,000 
tons 


87.0 


6.6 


I 


1/ 


1+8. U 

18.0 

36.f. 
2/U27.0 
7.8 

58.1 
2.8 


Compiled  as  follows:     Cottonseed  cake  and  meal.  Bureau  of  the  Census;  soybean 
and  linseed  cake  and  meal,  War  Food  Administration,  derived  from  Census  crushings 
reports;  brewers'   and  distillers'  dried  grains,  copra  cake  and  meal,  and  rice 
millfeeds,  War  Food  Administration;  gluten  feed  and  meal  derived  from  reports  of 
the  Com  Industries  Research  Foundation;  and  wheat  millfeeds  from  reports  of  the 
Bureau  of  the  Census, 
1/  Domestic  grind  only. 
2/  Preliminary, 


-  15.  - 

Table  10.-  Prqduction 

of  specified  high  protein  feeds, 

by  quarters, 

1933-^U 

Year 
beginning 
Oct. 

:    .Oct. -Dec. 

:    ,Jan.-Mar=    ■:    .Apr.-^June     :    .July-Sept.  : 

Total 

:    :  1,000  t^as 

;i,OGC  ':cv.2       .l.XOO  +.ons  .1 

,000  tons 

J.  ,  W  V      V  VJ  11  0 

:                                   C-it  tonseed  cske  ai.d'  neal 

Average 
1938-42 

;  SU-0.5 

56U.9  217.^ 

285. 14 

1,908.2 

19U2 

19=^3 

!  937-1 
:         838. S 

559.                  202.  U 

U97.9 

317.1 

2,016.0 

:                                        Linseed  cake'  and  meal 

Average- 
i7_)0— 'i-<; 

I83.3 

175.9  157.6 

176.3 

693.1 

19!+2 
19^3 

:         21s. 7 
:  277.5 

19*0.  S  173.0 
260,,  1 

215.8 

;  79S.3 

Soybean  cake'  and  meal 

Average 

^37.7 

505.7  ^76.3 

376.U 

,  1,796.1 

I9U2 
19^3 

599.1 
735.3 

90U.5  990.5 

i,050..U 

685.1 

.  3.179.2 

Peanut  cake  and  meal 

Average 

23.0 

25.8  IS.5- 

10.5 

77.  s 

19U2 
19^3  ■ 

25. U 

ko,3 

37.7                 18. S 

28.7 

21.1 

t 

*.  103.0 

CoT^ra.  cake  and  meal 

Average  : 

18. 3 

18. 7  16.0 

1^.7 

67.7 

19^2  : 
19H3  : 

5.6 

S-5 

9-1  10.2 

9.0 

8.9 

33.S 

Average  : 
19:^-^2  : 

C  U\t-Dn  fned  and  meal 

183.8 

192.9  197.^ 

I9U.O 

77^.1 

l9'-^2  S 
19^3  : 

252.7 

256.0 

253.5  233.6 

250.7 

229.2 

969.0 

Continued 
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Table  10.-  Production  of  specified  high  protein  feeds,  "by  quarters,  193^-^ 

Continued 


Year 
beginning 
Oct. 


Average 
193g-U2 

I9H2 
19^3 


Average 
I938-U2 

19^2 
19543 


Average 
1938-42' 

19^2 
I9U3 


Average 
19 3 8- 42 

19^2 
I9U3 


Oct. -Dec. 


l.lUO.U 

1,2^5.1 
l,!+04.7 


49.1 

63. i+ 
63,6 


28,8 

52.0 
55.7 


59.7 

93.9 
100.1 


J an. -Mar. 


Apr .-June 


July- Sept, 


1,000  tons        1,000  tons 


1,000  tons 


Wheat  millfeeds 


1,133.0 

1,373.9 
1,^13.1 


1,085.8 
1,197.0 


l,18l+.6 
1.263.3 


Rice  millfeeds 


37.3 

U3.0 
38.2 


22. U 
17.9 


  Brewers'  dried  grains 

30.7  39.5 


51.5 
U9.6 


59.9 


18. 7 
20.2 

U5.7 

68. 9 


 Distillers'   dried  grains   

62.7  63.5  58. U 


89.8 
IOU.2 


86.0 


87.2 


Total 


1,000  tons      1,000  tons 


4,5^3.8 

5.079.3 


127.5 

1UU.5 


233.3 

356.9 


Compiled  as  follov/s:     Cottonseed  cake  and  meal  and  ^^'heat  millfeeds  from  reports 
of  the  Bureau  of  the  Census;   soybean,  linseed,  and  copra  cake  and  meal',  V'ar  Food 
Administration,  derived  from  Census  crushings  reports;  gluten  feed  and  meal 
derived  from  reports  of  the  Corn  Industries  Research  Foundation;  rice  millfeeds 
and  brev/ers'  and  distillers'  dried  grains,  War  Food  Administration. 
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